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I CONGRATULATE you, fellow citizens, upon this bright and lovely October 
morning. I hope it may be auspicious of good results, for that day when we 
shall meet in our respective districts, to act upon matters, in regard to which we 
meet here, this day, to confer. If I could have foreseen that by assenting to 
come to this Convention as a delegate from Marshfield, I should have placed 
myself in a condition to be called upon for a public address, I should have felt 
obliged to decline that invitation, because it was not my purpose further, or on 
other occasions than had already occurred, to take part in political discussion 
before the people. 

Fellow citizens, my opinions upon the great national question now depending, 
the election of a President and Vice President of the United States, have been 
heretofore expressed by me in the hearing of some of you. I do not propose 
now to dwell, at any length, upon that general question. I presented it then, 
and I present it to-day; as a question with two sides to it; on the one side, the 
election of Gen. Taylor; on the other, the election of Gen. Cass, as President 
of the United States. If there be any third side to this question, I cannot dis- 
cern it. (Cheers.) 

Gentlemen, it is well known from my own declaration, as well as from other 
sources, that on general principles, I was. not advising nor recommending the 
nomination of Gen, Taylor, to the Whigs, as their candidate for the Presidency. 
On the contrary, so far as is reasonable and just, I opposed that nomination ; 
but I did it upon general principles, of course, not in any way indicating a want 
of respect for his services as a military man, or for his character and qualities 
as a citizen. It would be idle now and improper to enter into a statement of 
any reasons for that opinion, because the time for considering that question has 
passed, and the Whig Convention, according to the uages of the party, have 
nominated Gen. Taylor. He is the only Whig candidate before the people, and 
the only Whig candidate who can receive any vote for the office of President ; 
and therefore it becomes a question for the consideration of all those who are 
attached to the Whig cause, believing it to be the cause of the country, whether 
there is any other course for them to pursue, but to acquiesce in the decision of 
the majority of their brethren, and to sustain the nomination. 

And, in one respect, I am sure that every member of this meeting, and every 
Whig of Massachusetts, will agree with me; that if it be proper to support Gen. 
Taylor as the nomination of the Whig party, it is proper to make that support 
generous, manly, efficient, effectual. A hesitating, faltering, halting support 
would do more harm.than good. Now, gentlemen, haying been, as I have 
said, from principle, opposed to the nomination of a military man, Iam the more 
desirous of doing justice, and complete justice to all the personal and professional 


possesses, and which may enable him to discharge the high duties of the office 
for whi 1onorably to himself and usefully to the country. I 


have sa 9 pleasure to repeat, that I believe him to be a man of 
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strong and excellent sense, a man of undoubted integrity, of solidity and sobriety 
of character, and of the most honorable and patriotic purposes and intentions. 
I believe him to be a Whig. (Applause, “That is to the purpose.”) Thank 
you, sir, —and I think he has made as good a platform for himself as other 
people, elsewhere, have made for themselves. (Laughter.) 

And here let me say, that I think the objections which have sometimes been 

: stated against Gen. Taylor, that he has accepted nominations, and has been 

willing to receive support, from quarters not Whig, are entirely unreasonable. 
Why, it is known that he was nominated in various parts of the country, by 
political parties of various sorts and descriptions, before he was nominated b 
the Whig Convention, and that he had accepted such nominations. And if he 
has laid down, as I think he has, a clear and manly exposition of his principles ; 
and if upon the statement of these principles, any portion of his fellow citizens 
are willing to support him for office, how is it possible for him to refuse their 
support? Would it not be ridiculous in Gen. Taylor to say, Gentlemen, I learn 
you have nominated me, and tendered me your support for the Presidency; but 
you are Democrats and Locofocos, and Iam a Whig. Pray, withhold your sup- 
port, and go and vote for somebody else. (Laughter.) 

Again, it has been said that he has declared that if elected President, he 
would be the President of the country, and not of a party; and if I did not 
think he would, I, for one, would not vote for him. The office to which he is to 
be elected, if he is to be elected at all, is the high office of President of the 
United States. It is the duties of that office, of President of the United States, 
.which he will be sworn to perform and execute, according to his best abilities. 
Why, gentlemen, Presidents of the United States may be, and ordinarily are, 
‘chosen by a party ; but when they are chosen, they become Presidents of the 
United States. And what man ever degraded himself by saying, after he was 
chosen, that he was President, not of the United States, but of the particular 
party which elected him? We have had no President since the days of Wash- 
ington, who has not been chosen by a party, and a party vote. But who ever 
heard that John Adams, or James Madison, or the younger Adams, set them- 
selves up, when chosen, to be Presidents of a party, and not of the United States, 
according to the provisions of the constitution? Why, what a figure would Gen} 
Taylor have made, if he had stated the reverse of what he has stated? If he| 
had stated, that instead of being President of the United States, he would be 
President of a party, what honorable man would haye supported him. for an 
hour? I think, therefore, that all the exceptions which have been made in cer- 
tain quarters, to this declaration of Gen. Taylor’s, are unfounded, and I am hap- 
py to have an opportunity of expressing my opinions to that effect. 

Gentlemen, there has been reason to suppose, and there are those who still 
suppose, that Gen. Taylor, by the popularity of his name and the estimate of his 
services, may receive support from States not Whig. I hope these wishes 
and anticipations may be realized; perhaps there is some prospect that, to some 
extent, they may be; but still, in my opinion, our reliance should be that this 
gentleman, the nominee of the Whig Party, can be elected by Whig votes in 
Whig States; and I do not think it is safe for us to calculate upon any other 
ground of success. ‘There are Whigs enough in the Union, if they will unite, to 
choose Gen. Taylor; there is no doubt of that. (Applause.) More or less 
doubt is supposed to be entertained, in consequence of recent events and the 
rising of a new party, as to the result in some of these Whig States. I hope that 
doubt is not well founded. In regard to our own State, no man supposes that 
there is any doubt, that in the end Gen. Taylor will receive the vote of Massa- 
chusetts. ‘There are great States, great Middle States, some of them Whig, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania; the two first named of these States are impor- 
tant, and I hope reliable fét a Whig vote in this critical state of public affairs. 
Yet in these central States, as elsewhere, there is probably some regret among 
some men, that other candidates, or another candidate, had not been selected. 
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In these central states, and especially in these Whig states, I have the honor 
of knowing many good and true men, in public life and in private life. I know 
their devotion to the cause of their country, and, as subservient to the best inter- 
ests of that country, their devotion to the Whig cause. And if I could draw 
them around me to-day, as you are around me; and if I could speak to men in 
these central States, Whigs, as I now can speak to you, I think I might venture 
to address some of them in the language of long acquaintance and established 
friendship. And I should say to them, “Overcome your dissatisfaction ; relin- 
quish your preferences ; forget your disappointments, and strike one united and 
strong blow for the maintenance of the Whig cause and for the good of the 
country.” (Cheers.) 

Gentlemen, we have had a twenty years’ controversy with the great party of 
our opponents, upon certain great principles, constitutional and practical. These 
principles have not changed ; the opinions of our opponents have not changed in 
regard to them, and I trust we have not altered our opinions in respect to their 
importance. The construction to be given to the Constitution of the United 
States, stands, perhaps, at the head of these. We hold that the Constitution is 
to be received, understood and administered, according to that construction which 
has been received from the foundation of the Government, by Congress, by the 
judicatures of the country, and by the general sense of the community. (A voice 
from the crowd, “And by Daniel Webster, the great expounder.”) Very poor 
authority, as compared with others. Our opponents, on the contrary, hold that 
every man called to take a part under the Government, may construe the Con- 
stitution for himself, be his own interpreter, and disregard the practice of the 
Government, and the authority of the most solemn judicial decisions. In other 
words, we take our notions of Constitutional interpretation from Gen. Washing- 
ton, and the practice of the Government for half a century ; and they take theirs 
from the opinion of Gen. Jackson. (Laughter.) 

In the next place, there is that vital practical question under our system, the 
tendency to increase the authority of the Executive power, by a more and more 
reckless exercise, every year, of the power of removal from office for the sake of 
patronage ; and by a freer use than ever of the veto power, lodged in the hands 
of the President. Our adversaries think that the removal of the best men from» 
office for party purposes is just and salutary; just in principle, because it is to 
award the spoils to the victor; and salutary in practice, because it keeps alive 
the hopes and aspirations of party. They think also, that these frequent exercises 
of the veto power are all salutary; that the President holds but a proper check 
over the legislation of Congress, and that it is fit and proper for him to exercise 
that power upon questions of expediency as well as upon questions of constitu- 
tional law, and upon all questions in regard to which, in his opinion, the 
legislation is unwise. 

And then we come, fellow citizens, to another great topic, which cannot be 
long kept out of sight/which is close upon us; and however other circumstances 
have, for a moment, withdrawn our attention from it, we shall meet it ere long, 
and I fear in no very agreeable or satisfactory shape. I mean the great question 
of protecting the labor of the country, and its manufactures, by providing for 
them, to a reasonable extent, a market at home for the product of that labor, 
and the consumption of those manufactures." In my opinion, gentlemen, this is 
a most vitally important subject, now directly before us. True, the time is not 
long enough to discuss any thing, but I may express a short opinion, and I will 
do it, and I shall do it distinctly ; and that opinion is, that without a revision of 
our laws respecting duties in our custom house, without such a revision as shall 
adopt discriminating duties and specific duties, the prosperity of this country, the 
success of men in business, and the earnings of labor, can never be restored to 
their ancient state. That is my opinion. (Cheers.) 

. i things will be done if Gen. Cass is elected 
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President of the United States; and as any notion that anybody but Gen. Tay- 
lor or Gen. Cass will be elected, is idle, whosoever among us suffers himself to 
be drawn away by new names, christian names, or surnames, or cognomens of 
any description, to a new party, is but listening to “sounding brass and a tink- 
ling cymbal.” (Applause.) 

And, then again, the improvement of lakes and harbors, for the protection of 
the lives and properties of men; that is another point upon which the President 
that now is, like those who have been Presidents before, has applied the veto 
power, and defeated laws passed almost unanimously by.Congress, or rather, 
almost unanimously by the popular branch of the National Legislature. 

One other topic. In what spirit are the foreign relations of this country to be here- 
after conducted? Are they to be conducted in a peaceful spirit? a spirit which 
seeks to be at peace, on just and honorable terms, with all the nations of the earth, 
and to maintain with those nations useful commercial relations? Or, are they 
to be conducted in a spirit of querulousness, and readiness to quarrel, in a 
spirit that seeks occasion for agrandizement and war, in a spirit that yields it- 
self up to a notion of the “ manifest destiny” of the United States, and is ready 
to carry the systems established among us, over other nations, willing or unwill- 
ing to receive them, and by foreign acquisition and conquest to seek to make 
ours a great and magnificent empire ? 

In connection with this part of the case, I have said formerly what I say now, 
that I believe Gen. Cass to be one of the most, THE most dangerous man in 
the community to be trusted with these relations. I know nothing in his history 
that shows him to be governed by a prevalent desire of an honorable peace. I 
do not mean to say that he would rush into a war in which he might not expect 
the support of the people; but I say that the tendency of his polities, and the 
tendency of those who support him, especially in some parts of the country, is 
towards war, aggrandizement, and the annexation of new territory. I have 
now stated the leading principles, and points of policy, of the Whig party ; and 
the question now is, whether we are to abandon all these. 

And here let me say, fellow citizens, that among the things which I deeply 
regret, is this; that the attention of the Whigs, and I will say more emphatical- 
ly, the attention of the Whig Press, has been called too much away from the dis- 
cussion of these things, to discuss matters about men. While we are disputing 
whether Gen. Taylor ; is a Whig, a matter I think about which there is no ques- 
tion ; and while we are disputing whether Mr. Van Buren isa true liberty man, 
a matter about which I think there is as little question, (laughter,) we leave this 
great vital interest, the protection of labor, just spoken of, too much out of sight. 
I would invoke the attention of all Whigs; Whigs of the North, of the Centre, 
and of the South, to an attempt to rally the public judgment upon this great 
interest. 

Gentlemen, some of the favorers of this “new light” of the Free Soil sun, in- 
struct us not to look backward; I hope we may be permitted to look a little 
forward; I hope we may not be compelled to reduce » 1rselves to his condition, 
who is described as one, 


‘ Who ne’er looks backwards; onward still he goes; 
Yet ne’er looks forward further than his noge./- 


I pray you, fellow citizens, to look forward; to contemplate the conditin %1 
things, if Gen. Cass is elected President.. I have given you a summary of our 
Whig doctrines and principles, which we have sup, orted, through good report 
and bad report, for twenty years, principles with=which we all, I hope, are 
deeply imbued, principles which we all feel, or which I feel, to be essential to 
the preservation of the Constitution and the best interests of the country. I 
desire you now to look forward, and see what will happen to the country, 
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and to these important principles and sentiments, and these great interests, if Gen- 
eral Cass is elected President. I will tell you exactly what will happen. Gen. Cass 
will say that every one of these doctrines has been repudiated, put down, and 
condemned, by that very majority of the people which makes him President. 
Who can stand up in Congress, after such a result, and say that the public voice 
desires a modification of the tariff of 1846? He will say that the public voice 
has made him President, to keep the tariff where it is. Who can complain of 
_ the operations of the Sub-Treasury, in which, if I understand aright, in this day of 
scarcity of money, many millions are locked up from the commercial and business 
world? He will say that this Sub-Treasury was in full existence and operation 
in November, 1848, when a majority of the people, knowing that he was for 
it, and knowing that our candidate was against it, supported him, and chose him 
President of the United States: And so of every thing else. I do not say that 
this will be fair argument, I know it is, in some respects, altogether an unfair 
argument, but it is a plausible argument; it will answer his purpose, and he 
will stand upon it. You may depend upon it that will be his course. So 
much, gentlemen, for the general question, respecting the election of a President 
of the United States. 

But recent events have raised another question, which has come to affect 
very materially the domestic government of the State of Massachusetts. A 
party has arisen and has been organized in this State, which calls itself the 
Free Soil Party. I think there is a good joke by Swift, or some writer of his 
time, who wished to ridicule some one who was making no very.tasteful use of 
the words, “natale solum :” 


“ Libertas, et natale solum ! — 
Fine words! I wonder where you stole ‘em’ 


, 


Now I will not say these words, “ Free Soil party,” are stolen from any body $ 
but the sentiment is possessed by a sort of petty larceny. Gentlemen who join 
this Free Soil party in the State of Massachusetts, pretend that they are better 
lovers of liberty, warmer and more consistent opponents of the slave power, than 
those they leave behind them. I do not admit this. I do not think they can 
prove it. Ithink we are just as good anti-slavery men and Free Soil men as 
they are, although we do not set ourselves up, by way of eminence and pre-emi- 
nence, above our neighbors. 

Now, what is the history of this Free Soil party? Some years ago, indeed 
before Mr. Van Buren’s election to the Presidency, or about that time, there 
was known to-be a schism to some extent in the great Democratic or Locofoco 
party of New York. This schism increased by degrees; although for many 
years Mr. Van Buren was acknowledged to be the general head of the party, 
and was supported by both branches of this schism. In process of time, it grew 
wider and wider, until Gov. Wright was a candidate for a second election to 
the office of Governor ;,rhen some of the party, denominated the Old Hunkers, 
either grew cold in his support, or abstained from giving him any support; and 
by this time the other branch of the party had adopted the name of Barnburners. 
This schism went on until it came to an actual outbreak, a year and a half or 
two years ago, an actnal outbreak, a state of hostility, between the two branches 
of the party. But this party now called the Barnburners, existed as one branch 
of the great Democratic party of New York, long before any question arose 
about the Wilmot Proviso, or any opposition in that party to the progress of 
Slavery, or the extension ¢f Slave territory. And up to the time of the annexa- 
tion of Texas, and throughout that important crisis, every member of both 
branches of the party in New York, went straight forward and right ahead in 
supporting the annexation of Texas, Slavery ond all. If there were an indi~ 
vidual exception, I do not recollect it. . 5 
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But by this time the efforts of the Whigs alone had raised a strong sentiment 
in the North, against further annexation of Slave territory. I say the Whigs 
alone, for nobody belonging to the other Party, North or South, East or West, 
stirred a finger in that cause; or if there were any, they were so few as not to 
be discernible in the mass, until the Whigs of New England, Ohio, and other 
Middle States, had accomplished a great excitement, a new feeling in the public 
mind; and then this portion of the Democracy of New York, now denominated 
the Barnburning Party, seized upon this state of excitement, thus brought about . 
by Whig effort, and attached this principle to their creed, to give them a pre- 
eminence over their rivals. This is the history of the Buffalo Convention. In 
its origin, it had no more to do with free principles, than it had to do with the 
Masonic Institution, or the Anti-masonie feeling in the community. It was a 
mere contest for power and predominance in the party in New York. And now 
having engrafted this very just sentiment upon their old creed, and holding fast 
to all the rest of their “ Thirty-nine articles,” they expect that the Whigs of Mas- 
sachusetts will take service under them; that they will engage, and enlist, I had 
almost said, be subsidized, to maintain the predominance of one branch of the 
Democratic Party of New York over the other! For one, I propose to do no 
such thing. I do not like the service. 

I have said, gentlemen, that in this Buffalo platform, this Collect of the new 
school, there is nothing new. Nothing has been pointed out as new. There is noth- 
ing in it that allthe Whigs of the Middle and Northern States may not adopt. 

Gentlemen, the people of Massachusetts have lately had the pleasure of read- 
ing a communication from one of their oldest and most distinguished, and best 
regarded fellow citizens; I mean the Hon. Harrison Gray Otis; a gentleman 
far in the decline of life; I think he completed yesterday his eighty-third year. 
Tlis sun casts the long shadows far and far into the east, but is itself bright, 
and placid, and grateful. He has written with the vigor of youth and the wisdom 
of age. I see that some of those who undertake to instruct the public mind on 
great questions of public policy, think it courteous and dignified to call this letter 
a “humbug.” If it is so, then humbug signifies uncommon power of composi- 
tion, great political wisdom, chastened by long experience, the enunciation of 
sound and solemn public political truths, and great practical wisdom in their ap-. 
plication. I wish we could see more of such humbug as that. (Applause.) 

Mr. Otis, gentlemen, if he were not as he is, a man that has filled a large 
space in the eyes of his country, that has run a long and useful career in public 
service, and that has discharged his every duty to the’acceptance of those who have 
employed him in stations of public trust ; if all these were not, as they are, his 
merits, be bears a name that should entitle him to respect. He is of the family 
of that Otis, that distinguished son of this old colony, James Otis, the very man 
that, by the testimony of John Adams, put the ball of the Revolution in motion. 
(Applause.) When from such an advanced period of life, he speaks to the peo- 
ple of Massachusetts, I am sure that a majority of them, whatever others 
may do or say, will hear him with great respect. I wish his letter may be read by 
every voter in the State. 

After reading this letter, I referred to Mr. Otis’s speech in the Senate of the 
United States, delivered in January, 1820, and I undertake to say, that from 
that speech there may be made, without the addition or the alteration of a sen- 
tence, or a phrase, as good an anti-slavery platform as that which’ has been con- 
structed by the architects of the Buffalo Convention. 

Now, gentlemen, it is proposed by some Whigs to join with others of another 
party, and to carry this new party into the State election, and to attempt by 
means of it, to revolutionize the Government of Massachusetts. Why do they 


do this? They profess to nominate a President of the United States, because | 


they are dissatisfied with the nominations already made. Some of them do not 
like Gen. Cass, and others do not like Gen. Taylor. Very well; might they 
not have followed the example of Pennsylvania, and other States, and limited 
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their opposition to these national candidates? Was it necessary for them 
for any just purpose, to carry that opposition so far as to attempt to disorganize 
and revolutionize the State of Massachusetts? Now we see some Whigs, I 
think not many; but I see them with as much grief as surprise, who have acted 
with us all along for years, who have been friends of Gov. Briggs and Lieut. 
Goy. Reed, and have supported them cordially, but who now join an association, 
one professed object of which is to defeat their re-election and bring in new men. 

And pray what have Gov. Briggs and Lieut. Gov. Reed done since last year? 
Nothing. What did they ever do in their lives that any of these gentlemen 
complain of ?. Nota single thing. Not a single vote, sentiment, or word, so far 
as I have observed, has ever been given or uttered by Goy. Briggs or Lieut. 
Gov. Reed, on this question of Slavery, which any of these disciples of the Free 
Soil school find fault with. What then is to be said in such a case? Why it 
~ appears to me, gentlemen, to be.a very extraordinary predicament in which they 

have placed themselves. They will judge for themselves, but so it seems to me. 
Here are men who haye not only constantly supported Gov. Briggs, but have 
received office at his hands, nay, have sat with him, side by side, in council, 
year after year, advising and concurring, so far as I know, in all his measures 
and recommendations. Now when men under these circumstances come out to 
oppose him, I think they may be called upon, fairly, to give such a reason for 
their conduct as shall satisfy the just and intelligent of the community. 

What are the reasons which they give? Why, the only reason is, “* We have 
found it necessary to withdraw our support from the person nominated for the 
Presidency by the Whig Party; and we have thought it expedient to set up 
Mr. Van Buren for President; and Mr. Briggs will not go for him; and Mr. 
Reed will not go for him!” And who ever thought they would? (Cheers.) 
Because Gov. Briggs and Lieut. Gov. Reed will not join in this attempt to. 
make Mr. Van Buren President, then, these men join an association, one of the 
professed and avowed objects of which is to defeat, as far as they can, every 
Whig nomination in the State of Massachusetts. I do not judge any man’s con- 
science; I leave that to himself; but certainly, I, for one, shall not envy the 
feelings of these gentlemen, when they find at the close of the ensuing election, 
that they have done all in their power against their oldest and best friends, with- 
out accomplishing the least thing which they desired themselves. 

They talk of putting down in this Commonwealth, the “minions of Slavery.” 
Pray, who are the minions of Slavery? .Is Gov. Briggs one of them? Is John 
Reed, a native of this county, known in it as well as any other man, and known 
all over the State as well as any other man, is he a minion of slave power? My 
friend who sits by me here, whom I have been proud to call my friend in public 
and private life for thirty years, William Baylies, nominated for Elector in this 
district, is he one of the minions cf Slavery that these Free Soil men talk about? 

[From the crowd, “ No, nor a Van Buren Whig either.” ] 

Far from it. The Whigs of the ninth district» have nominated a gentleman 
to represent them in Congress. I have not the pleasure of his acquaintance ; 
but I understand that he is a very respectable man, a good Whig, and as much 
opposed to the extension of slavery as any man in the Commonwealth, I 
mean Mr. Fowler of Fall River, and he is another “minion of ‘the slave 
power,” whose election they will defeat if they can. If he should be returned 
to Congress he will in all. probability, upon every question touching slavery, 
give just such a vote as they would desire him to give. On every other question, 
he will give a Whig vote, and for that reason, these Whigs who have joined the 
Free Soil party will defeat him if they can! That is the truth of it. In that 
district, a gentlemen whom I have not the honor to know, a very respectable 
man, I dare say, Mr. Morton, always a member of the Loco Foco party, a 
young man in that party and devoted to its principles, out and out, has been 
nominated by a Free Soil convention for a seat in Congress; and these Whigs 
who have joined the Free Soil party will vote for him; mind that, they will 
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vote for him. I think the occasion is extraordinary. I think the minds of men 
are taking in this respect a strange bias. It looks to me as if reason hardly held 
her control over their minds and over their passions. 

Gentlemen, it is well known that there is nothing valuable in this Buffalo 

latform, which does not meet the approbation, and the entire approbation of 
all the Whigs of the Middle and Northern States. Suppose now that all of us 
who are Whigs should go and join the Free Soil party, what would be the re- 
sult? Why, so far, nothing would happen but that the Whig party would have 
changed its name. That would be all. Instead of being the Whig party, it 
would be the Free Soil party. We should be all there, exactly upon the same 
principles upon which we have already stood ; but then they propose to go fur- 
ther, and do that which I agree would be a great change: that is, to put Mr. 
Van Buren at the head of the Whig party! (Laughter and applause.) 

Gentlemen, children at school, you know, often amuse themselves in draw- 
ing fantastical images, putting the heads of some animals upon the bodies of 
others, and thus producing resemblances of all monstrous, all prodigious things. 
Now, I think if one of these juvenile limners had a fancy to try his hand at 
political caricature, and should draw the Whig party, and put Mr. Van Buren’s 
head upon it—or him at its head, rather—he would make an image that 
would create more laughter than the celebrated Gerrymander. (Laughter.) 

Gentlemen, it is not to be disguised that we are in a crisis. Whether we 
look to the state of affairs in the nation, or whether we look to these newly 
rising questions and newly rising parties among us in Massachusetts, they pre- 
sent a case, I think, calling upon the Whigs to do their duty. I am not dis- 
trustful of the result. I am not distrustful of the result, if I can be assured that 
there will be a union and energy among those who wish to maintain the ascen- 
dency of the present strength of our Whig party in the country. Gentlemen, 
Massachusetts is not apt to be daunted at the prospect of opposition. That is 
not the character of the Whigs of this State. They have made their most suc- 
cessful efforts under circumstances of great discouragement. I have no doubt 
they will make successful efforts on this occasion. 

Fellow-citizens of Plymouth County, now and here, I terminate what I have 
to say in public, on the political questions now before the country. I deeply re- 
gret that any thing should occur to weaken the strength of the Whig party or 
cloud its prospects ; for I sincerely believe that its success is intimately blended 
with the preservation of the constitution and the great interests of the country. 

Gentlemen, the Whig Party may encounter misfortunes ; it may commit mis- 
takes; but, for one, I sHALL FOLLOW ITS FORTUNES; because I am more 
willing to trust myself, and trust the country, upon Whig principles and Whig 
policy, than upon those of any other political party or association. (Great Ap- 
plause.) I believe that these principles and that policy have come down to us 
from the days of Washington. I see that this Whig party stretches from the 
North to the South, from the: East to the West, comprising much of numbers, 
much of intelligence and virtue, much of disinterested patriotism. In a country 
like ours, it is not an easy thing to form a party that shall not be local, but that 
shall be sound and constitutional, and that shall spread over all the country, pos- 
sessing in every State more or less weight, influence, power, and numbers. 
look to the preservation of that party ; I look to it as a great security, even if it 
prove to be a minority. The Whigs, if united and strong, and patriotic, and 
persevering, though they may be a minority for twenty years, are capable of 
rendering the country great service. For one, therefore, I AM FOR SUP- 
PORTING, DECIDEDLY, AND WITH ALACRITY, THE NOMINA- 
TION, WHICH, UNDER ALL THE CIRCUMSTANCES, THE WHIG 
CONVENTION HAS SEEN FIT TO MAKE, LOOKING TO ITS SUC- 
CESS AS THE ONLY MEANS OF ESCAPE FROM GREAT AND 
THREATENING DANGERS. (Great Applause.) Site 
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